THE   ADVANCE   OF   SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY
commerce. The formidable and important task of exploring and evaluating the vast reaches of land beyond the Mississippi was one of the most important factors in making the federal government a powerful and often effective patron of science.
Maritime commerce also set concrete problems for scientists. Dr. Joseph Henry, whose work in electromagnetism was of prime significance, spent much time in the laboratories of the College of New Jersey and the Smithsonian Institution experimenting with acoustics in order to perfect a foghorn for mariners. Commercial interests obviously stood to benefit from the work of the Coast Survey, which added materially to topographical and geological knowledge. Maritime America also supported far-reaching plans for charting leading sea lanes under government auspices in the interest of greater speed and safety. While it would be too much to say that the monumental achievements of Lieutenant Maury in this field were the direct result of the behests of merchantmen and whalers, these shrewd and adventuresome Americans were quick to see the bearing of his work.
In the discussions arising in the late 1820s and 1830s over the projected naval exploring expedition, the patriotic argument that such a project would bring America the prestige European governments had won by similar ventures was coupled with a utilitarian justification. The expedition, it was argued, would chart better ocean highways by discovering shoals and reefs and dangerous currents; it would detect superior whaling waters; and it would insure respect for American merchantmen when they touched savage-inhabited islands in the southern seas. "Should it be said/' asked one enthusiast in Congress, "that we, who are the second if not the first commercial nation in the world, must continue to navigate the ocean with the defective charts furnished us by foreigners?" Before Congress finally committed itself to the project, considerable pressure had been exerted not only by the indefatigably patriotic and sea-minded Ohio lawyer, John N. Reynolds, but also by the East India Marine Society and the legislatures of eight interested states.
The rising mines and factories also stimulated scientists to pursue problems closely related to industrial needs. In his Report to the Corporation of Brown University (1850) President Francis Wayland declared that, in view of the imperative industrial demands of the country, colleges must respond by equipping young men for useful careers in foundries, shops, and mills. Instructors in chemistry at Brown inaugur-